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by war, and thereafter by imposition on the conquered of laws respected
by the conqueror himself. This is what Augustine styles the pax Baby,
lonis, differing from the pax caelestis inasmuch as it always requires the
prelude of war. Nevertheless the Church can profit by the inferior kind
of peace, and to disturb the public order by wanton opposition would be
wrong. During its pilgrimage on earth the heavenly civitas summons its
citizens from every race, caring nothing for diversity of tongues, insti-
tutions, or laws; "nihil eorum rescindens nee destruens, immo servans et
sequens.1"1 So long as its religious freedom is unhindered, it can co-operate
with the earthly civitas in every other respect.

Augustine sets forth his position with admirable clearness, but when we
proceed to scrutinise it more closely we are compelled to admit that his
foresight was limited and his grasp of the problem incomplete. What he
does understand to perfection is the fundamental difference between the
terrestrial and the celestial ideal. What he fails to see is that the
difficulty of mutual adjustment had been enormously increased by the
conversion of the Empire to the Faith. How great the complications of
the future were likely to be we may learn by considering a little further
his luminous contrast between the two dvitates* Strictly speaking, there
is, to Augustine's mind, only one genuine civitas. In a well-known
passage2 he observes that res publica means res popuK, quotes the trite
Ciceronian definition of populus as "coetus multitudinis, iuris consensu
et utilitatis communione sociatus," and then declares that the Roman State
fails to satisfy the definition. For ms is nothing without vera iusttiia> and
true justice there cannot be without service of the one true God. Only in
an inferior sense, as a "coetus multitudinis rerum quas diligit concordi
communione sociatus," are the Romans a populus; the fuller qualifications
belong to the Civitas Dei alone. Much needless surprise has been caused
by this famous declaration. Augustine, it should be superfluous to add, is
neither denying the respect of Rome for her own system of law and
justice, nor suggesting that any heathen State could exist without such
a system. His repudiation of the Roman claim belongs, nevertheless, to the
very essence of his thesis. Moreover, he enunciates here a political
principle of the highest order and of indisputable truth. In language
transformed, indeed, by the movement of history, yet identical in meaning,
he revives the Platonic doctrine that the nature of Justice must be hidden
until the truth about the first and last things is revealed. Justice, as
defined by positive law, there may be in any society, and some part of
that law may coincide with the dictates of the lex divina. Yet so long as
the meaning of right and wrong depends ultimately upon the meaning of
the universe (or, as Christians would say, upon the will of God), the
Justice of a society that walks in darkness can only be the shadow of a
name. To expect from Augustine any doctrine but this is to bid him
abandon his deepest convictions and reconstitute the substance of his
1 De Oiv. Dei, xix, 17.                 * 2b. me, 21 and 24.